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Abstract 


A  fundamental  concern  in  the  debate  about  a  civil-military  gap  in  the  United  States  is  that 
the  space  between  the  values  or  attitudes  of  civilian  society  and  the  military  may  become  so  wide 
that  it  threatens  civil-military  cooperation  and  military  effectiveness.  This  study  sheds  light  on 
that  concern  by  examining  the  attitudes  of  the  civilian  and  military  elite  on  women  in  combat,  a 
social  issue  at  the  heart  of  the  civil-military  gap,  as  the  US  regrouped  after  the  Gulf  War  then 
fought  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  The  study  reveals  that  by  expanding  women’s  roles  in  combat, 
the  wars  served  as  a  proving  ground  which  illustrated  to  the  civilian  and  military  elite  that 
women’s  service  had  both  society’s  acceptance  and  a  positive  impact  on  military  effectiveness, 
thereby  hannonizing  their  attitudes. 

Although  debate  on  the  issue  was  intense,  it  is  evident  the  civilian  and  military  elite 
engaged  in  frank  dialogue  on  mutual  interests  to  constructively  reconcile  their  differences  over 
time  and  agreed  to  favor  military  effectiveness  over  social  values  because  national  security  was 
at  stake.  With  social  values  residing  at  the  heart  of  the  civil-military  gap,  this  study  suggests  that 
the  civil-military  gap  is  neither  a  chasm  nor  unbridgeable.  The  nature  of  the  relations  of  the 
civilian  and  military  elite  suggests  there  is  no  immediate  cause  for  concern. 


Introduction 


A  debate  persists  in  the  United  States  over  the  significance  of  a  civil-military  gap. 
According  to  Peter  Feaver,  Richard  Kohn  and  Lindsay  Cohn,  “The  [fundamental]  concern  is  that 
a  ‘gap’  in  values  or  attitudes  between  people  in  unifonn  and  civilian  society  may  have  become  so 
wide  that  it  threatens  the  effectiveness  of  the  anned  forces  and  civil-military  cooperation.”1 
Studies  of  the  civil-military  gap  often  focus  on  identifying  its  many  features  at  a  single  point  in 
time.  There  are  at  least  two  problems  with  this  approach.  First,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  which 
features  of  the  civil-military  gap,  if  any,  are  threatening.  Second,  and  more  crucial,  it  is  difficult 
to  assess  how  the  civil-military  gap  is  changing  over  time." 

This  study  addresses  these  problems  by  identifying  and  considering  one  important  feature 
of  the  civil-military  gap  over  a  period  of  time.  Two  contemporary  and  compelling  studies 
conclude  that  attitude  differences  between  the  civilian  and  military  elite  on  social  issues  are  a 
pivotal  feature  of  the  civil-military  gap  because  they  have  the  potential  to  significantly  impact 
military  effectiveness.  Indeed,  a  RAND  study  concluded  the  elite’s  perspectives  on  social 


1  Peter  D.  Feaver,  Richard  H.  Kohn,  and  Lindsay  P.  Cohn,  “The  Gap  Between  Military  and  Civilian  in  the 
United  States  in  Perspective,”  in  Soldiers  and  Civilians:  The  Civil-Military >  Gap  and  American  National  Security 
(Cambridge,  MA:  MIT  Press,  2001),  1. 

2  One  example  of  these  circumstances  is  Thomas  Ricks’  article  cited  at  the  end  of  this  note.  He  follows  a  group 
of  Marines  that  are  reintegrating  into  society  following  1 1  weeks  in  boot  camp.  He  illustrates  how  they  experience 
“reentry  shock”  because  the  military’s  culture  is  significantly  different  from  society.  He  raises  many  concerns  about 
the  culture  gap  and  proposes  an  array  of  solutions  to  address  the  problems.  This  approach  tends  to  be  alarmist  and 
misses  the  realities  of  civil-military  relations  over  time.  Because  he  is  a  respected  journalist,  his  views  were  taken 
quite  seriously,  spawning  further  studies.  Thomas  E.  Ricks,  “The  Widening  Gap  Between  Military  and  Society,” 
The  Atlantic,  July  1997,  http://www.theatlantic.com/magazine/archive/1997/07/the-widening-gap-between-military- 
and-society/3  06 158/. 

3  Laura  L.  Miller  and  John  Allen  Williams,  “Do  Military  Policies  on  Gender  and  Sexuality  Undermine  Combat 
Effectiveness?,”  in  Soldiers  and  Civilians:  The  Civil-Military >  Gap  and  American  National  Security  (Cambridge, 
MA:  MIT  Press,  2001);  Triangle  Institute  for  Security  Studies,  The  Civil-Military  Gap  in  the  United  States:  Does  It 
Exist,  Why,  and  Does  It  Matter?,  ed.  Thomas  S.  Szayna  (Santa  Monica,  CA:  RAND  Corp,  2007).  This  study  uses 
the  term  “elite”  as  a  collective  noun,  referring  to  the  group  of  persons  exercising  the  major  share  of  authority  or 
influence  within  a  larger  group;  it  is  not  used  as  an  adjective.  Military  elite  are  generally  understood  to  be  colonels 
and  general  officers.  Civilian  elite,  for  purposes  of  this  study  are  civilian  colonel-equivalents  or  higher;  more 


issues  are  the  only  significant  area  of  divergence  linked  to  military  effectiveness.4  Interestingly, 
the  RAND  study  also  found  that  both  the  civilian  and  military  elite  sampled  in  the  study  “appear 
to  be  significantly  more  likely  to  identify  with  the  Republican  Party  and  to  assert  a  more 
conservative  ideology  than  the  population  as  a  whole.”5  Using  the  RAND  study’s  conclusions  as 
a  point  of  departure,  this  study  examines  the  attitudes  of  the  elite  on  the  issue  of  women  in 
combat  (WIC),  the  first  of  three  social  issues  cited  by  RAND.6  This  study  examines  WIC  from 
the  end  of  the  Gulf  War  through  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  (1991  to  2013)  because 
significant  changes  to  law  and  policy  regarding  women’s  service  occurred  during  this  period. 

The  study’s  central  question  is  this:  How  and  why  have  the  attitudes  of  the  civilian  and  military 
elite  changed  on  WIC  during  this  period,  and  what  are  the  implications  for  the  civil-military  gap? 
Ultimately,  the  wars  served  as  a  proving  ground,  illustrating  to  the  civilian  and  military  elite  that 
women  serving  in  ground  combat  roles  had  both  society’s  acceptance  and  a  positive  impact  on 
military  effectiveness,  thereby  harmonizing  their  attitudes.  This  implies  the  civil-military  gap  is 
not  currently  cause  for  concern. 

Literature 

In  The  Soldier  and  the  State,  Samuel  Huntington  offered  a  perspective  on  civil-military 
relations  that  informs  civil-military  gap  understanding.  He  stated,  “The  objective. .  .is  to  develop 


specifically,  they  are  primarily  elected  and  appointed  officials.  Furthermore,  civil-military  elite  considered  here  are 
ones  that  both  engage  in  and  influence  debate  on  the  issue. 

4  Triangle  Institute  for  Security  Studies,  The  Civil-Military  Gap  in  the  United  States,  158.  Note:  There  are  a 
number  of  arguments  related  to  why  the  military  should  not  be  a  “social  laboratory.”  Military  effectiveness  tends  to 
be  the  strongest  argument — the  one  last  to  fall.  While  there  are  a  number  of  other  arguments  that  are  discretely 
different,  this  study  uses  a  few  of  them  somewhat  interchangeably:  security,  cohesion,  readiness  and  mission 
accomplishment  all  fit  under  the  broader  term  of  effectiveness. 

5  Ibid.,  152. 

6  Ibid.,  xv.  This  study  will  use  the  acronym  “WIC”  throughout  as  a  space  saver  and  refers  to  the  general 
condition  of  women  serving  in  any  combat  roles.  When  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  specific,  e.g.,  “ground  combat,” 
the  study  will  specifically  indicate  so. 


a  system  of  civil-military  relations  which  will  maximize  military  security  at  the  least  sacrifice  of 
other  social  values.”7  Huntington  was  arguing  for  primacy  of  military  over  civilian  concerns 
when  national  security  is  at  stake.  Social  values  should  be  accommodated  when  there  is  no 
security  risk.  If  a  gap  in  social  values  exists  that  undermines  the  balance  in  civil-military 
relations,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  society  to  shift  its  values  toward  the  military.  In  contrast, 
Morris  Janowitz,  Huntington’s  contemporary,  argued  in  The  Professional  Soldier  that  it  is  the 

o 

responsibility  of  the  military  to  shift  toward  society  if  a  gap  exists  in  social  values.  Huntington 
continued,  “The  principal  focus  of  civil-military  relations  is  the  relation  of  the  officer  corps 
[military  elite]  to  the  state  [civilian  elite].”9  Huntington  also  argued  that  the  military  elite  tended 
to  be  comparatively  more  conservative  in  their  ideology  to  the  civilian  elite  and  possessed  a 
“military  mind.”10 

In  Our  Army,  Jason  Dempsey  also  offers  insight  into  military  officers’  ideology:  “Very 
few  officers  can  be  described  as  being  consistently  conservative  on  a  range  of  economic  and 
social  issues. .  .one  finds  that  the  idea  that  [they]  have  a  distinctly  different  worldview. . . 
conservative  and  dramatically  out  of  step  with  the  rest  of  society. .  .is  a  myth  that  must  be 
continually  debunked.”11  However  Dempsey  discovers  that  with  increasing  rank,  officers 


7  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  The  Soldier  and  the  State:  The  Theory  and  Politics  of  Civil-Military  Relations 
(Cambridge:  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  1957),  2. 

8  Peter  Feaver  and  Richard  H.  Kohn,  Soldiers  and  Civilians :  The  Civil-Military  Gap  and  American  National 
Security  (Cambridge,  MA:  MIT  Press,  2001),  3;  Morris  Janowitz,  The  Professional  Soldier,  a  Social  and  Political 
Portrait.  (Glencoe,  IL:  Free  Press,  1960). 

9  Huntington,  The  Soldier  and  the  State,  3. 

10  Ibid.,  79.  The  intent  here  is  not  to  convey  the  extent  of  Huntington’s  views,  but  simply  to  illustrate  his  general 
view  that  the  military  elite  are  comparatively  conservative  which,  theoretically,  establishes  a  natural  gap  in  the  way 
of  thinking  between  the  civilian  and  military  elite.  Furthermore,  Janowitz  agreed  that  the  military  elite  were 
comparatively  more  conservative. 

11  Jason  K.  Dempsey,  Our  Army:  Soldiers,  Politics,  and  American  Civil-Military’  Relations  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  2010),  93. 


increasingly  expressed  a  Republican  affiliation. 12  He  also  concluded  that  the  attitudes  of  Army 
officers  on  women’s  roles  correlate  strongly  with  party  affiliation.  ~  Synthesizing  Dempsey’s 
findings,  the  military  elite  tend  to  reflect  Republican  attitudes  regarding  the  issue  of  WIC, 
creating  a  gap  in  attitudes  compared  to  the  civilian  elite,  which  are  more  equally  distributed 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 14  While  Dempsey  sees  the  potential  for  conflict  to  occur 
between  the  civilian  and  military  elite  over  social  issues,  he  maintains  an  optimistic  view  that 
open  and  frank  dialogue  on  mutual  interests  will  serve  to  constructively  reconcile  differences.15 
He  argues  engagement  will  dissolve  “the  stereotypes  that  suggest  an  unbridgeable  gap”  between 
the  civilian  and  military  elite,  and  allow  each  to  “fulfill  [their]  role  in  providing  for  the  security 
and  sustained  health  of  our  democracy.”16  Through  this  dialogue  and  engagement,  the  civilian 
and  military  elite  have  the  potential  to  harmonize  their  attitudes. 

The  Elite’s  Attitude  Change 

The  Gulf  War  was  a  watershed  event  for  military  women  with  more  than  41,000 
deployed,  15  killed  and  two  taken  prisoner.17  As  a  result  of  women’s  significant  role  in  the  Gulf, 
Representative  Patricia  Schroeder  (D-CO)  introduced  “a  surprise  measure”  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  (HASC)  in  1991,  proposing  to  repeal  the  1948  statute  prohibiting  women’s 


12  Ibid.,  125. 

13  Ibid.,  123. 

14  Dempsey’s  discussion,  like  Huntington’s,  is  lengthy  and  nuanced.  In  many  instances  he  appears  contradictory 
in  his  findings  about  military  officers’  ideology.  In  fact  Dempsey  finds  that  when  examining  Army  officers  by  rank, 
they  report  being  Republican  or  Democrat  at  a  rate  roughly  equal  to  the  civilian  population.  This  seems  to  weaken 
his  finding  that  with  increasing  rank  military  officers  increasingly  express  a  Republican  affiliation.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  theme  of  both  Dempsey’s  and  Huntington’s  conclusions  suggest  there  is  a  perceptible 
degree  of  collective  conservatism  in  the  military  elite,  no  matter  how  consistent  or  coherent,  to  create  a  natural  gap 
in  the  thinking  between  the  civilian  and  military  elite  as  groups. 

15  Dempsey,  Our  Army,  180. 

16  Ibid.,  204-205. 

17  Rosemarie.  Skaine,  Women  in  Combat  a  Reference  Handbook  (Santa  Barbara,  CA:  ABC-CLIO,  2011),  23, 
http  ://ebooks.abc-clio.com/?isbn=978 1598844603. 


participation  in  combat  aviation.18  Schroeder  said,  “Women  have  proved  themselves  in  the  worst 
environment  and  dispelled  the  myth  in  this  country  that  they  wouldn’t  be  able  to  handle  it.”19 

Schroeder’ s  measure  quickly  passed  in  a  HASC  closed  session  on  an  unrecorded  voice 
vote  and  became  an  amendment  to  the  1992  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  (NDAA).20 
After  the  House  passed  the  NDAA,  Senators  Edward  Kennedy  (D-MA)  and  William  Roth  (R- 
DE)  introduced  an  amendment  echoing  the  House’s  version.  But  before  the  Kennedy-Roth 
amendment  reached  a  vote,  four  bipartisan  senators  offered  an  amendment  to  “create  a 
commission  to  study  the  legal,  military  and  societal  implications  of  amending  the  exclusionary 
laws.”21  Senator  John  McCain  (R-AZ)  characterized  his  group’s  view  that  the  Senate  not  “rush 
ahead  without  proper  study  and  a  national  consensus.  We  will  be  able  to  make  the  kind  of 
judgment  which  will  give  the  American  people  what  they  want.  We  will  find  the  best  way  to 
both  defend  this  Nation’s  national  security  interests,  and  provide  equality  for  women  in 
all. .  .military  specialties.”22  McCain’s  statement  is  salient  because  it  illustrates  their  attention  to 
balancing  the  tension  between  military  effectiveness  in  providing  for  national  security  and  social 
values  held  by  society. 


18  “Women  in  Military  Combat?  What  It  Means  for  American  Culture  and  Defense,”  The  Heritage  Foundation, 
May  28,  1991,  first  paragraph,  http://www  heritage.org/research/lecture/women-in-military-combat-what-it-means- 
for-american-culture-and-defense. 

19  Eric  Schmitt,  “House  Votes  Military  Budget,  Cutting  Arms  Programs,”  The  New  York  Times,  May  23,  1991, 
sec.  US,  last  third,  http://www.nytimes.com/1991/05/23/us/house-votes-military-budget-cutting-arms- 
programs  html;  Alice  W.  Parham,  “Quiet  Revolution:  Repeal  of  the  Exclusionary  Statutes  in  Combat  Aviation  - 
What  We  Have  Learned  from  a  Decade  of  Integration,”  William  &  Mary  Journal  of  Women  and  the  Law  12  (2006 
2005):  386.  The  quote  is  from  Schmitt;  Parham  indicates  that  a  repeal  of  the  naval  exclusion  was  also  discussed  but 
ultimately  not  acted  upon.  Schroeder’ s  rationale  for  choosing  combat  aviation  exclusion  as  the  law  to  be  repealed  is 
not  evident,  though  it  is  commonly  understood  women  served  in  non-combat  aviation  roles  and  were  exposed  to 
general  combat  conditions. 

20  “Women  in  Military  Combat?,”  first  paragraph. 

21  United  States.  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  Report  to  the 
President:  November  15,  1992:  The  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
(Washington,  DC:  The  Commission,  1992),  iii. 

22 


Ibid. 


The  NDAA  became  law  with  both  amendments.  The  Kennedy-Roth  amendment 
repealed  the  combat  aviation  exclusion  and  the  second  amendment  fonned  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the  Anned  Forces.  The  fact  that  the  NDAA 
“rocketed  through  committee  with  few  objections”  and  with  strong  bipartisan  support  suggests 
the  civilian  elite  were  in  favor  of  increasing  women’s  combat  role,  but  that  they  were  proceeding 
cautiously  by  creating  the  Commission.23  The  New  York  Times  indicated  the  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  was  “neutral,”  reflecting  Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney’s  intent  to  wait  for 
the  Commission’s  findings  before  making  policy  changes.24 

In  1992  the  Commission  studied  women’s  roles  in  every  major  combat  function.25  A 
majority  of  the  Commission’s  15  members  (eight  civilian  and  seven  military  elite)  believed 
“there  are  circumstances  under  which  women  might  be  assigned  combat  positions,”  but  “military 
readiness  should  be  the  driving  concern.”26  They  continued,  “Our  review  of  the  diverse 
testimony  reveals  no  thread. .  .that  would  preclude  roles  for  [WIC].”27  However,  “the  sense  of 


23  Schmitt,  “House  Votes  Military  Budget,  Cutting  Arms  Programs”;  US  Congress,  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1992  and  1993  (1991  -  H.R.  2100),  1991, 

https://www.govtrack.us/congress/bills/102/hr2100.  The  citation  focuses  on  data  found  on  website  shown,  not 
within  the  bill  itself,  illustrating  the  NDAA  passed  the  House  with  a  76  percent  favorable  vote;  82  percent  of 
Democrats  and  79  percent  of  Republicans  supported  the  bill.  It  passed  the  Senate  with  a  79  percent  favorable  vote; 
78  percent  of  Democrats  and  91  percent  of  Republicans  supported  the  bill. 

24  Schmitt,  “House  Votes  Military  Budget,  Cutting  Arms  Programs.”  Cheney  did  not  have  a  practical 
opportunity  to  follow  through  on  this  promise.  The  findings  were  released  on  15  Nov  92,  after  President  Clinton 
was  voted  into  office.  It  is  evident  from  the  history  that  Cheney  deferred  to  the  incoming  defense  secretary  to  make 
further  decisions  on  the  matter. 

25  There  is  some  contention  about  the  objectiveness  of  this  Commission  from  commission  members  and  in 
scholarly  study.  It  is  evident  that  the  individual  committee  members,  all  reflecting  attitudes  of  the  elite,  were  likely 
not  a  representative  sample.  Some  commissioners  believed  the  panel  was  significantly  conservative  in  its 
composition  and  that  those  members  served  to  sway  the  panel’s  conclusions.  However,  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  study  of  the  issue  and  the  raw  data  that  emerged  is  certainly  useful  and  compelling  in  understanding  the  history 
of  this  issue.  “Combat  function”  means:  naval  combat,  aviation  combat,  ground  combat,  etc. 

26  United  States.  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  Report  to  the 
President,  22.  One  of  the  military  officers  was  a  US  Army  Captain.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  she  is  considered  a 
member  of  the  elite. 
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Ibid.,  23. 


the  Commission  [was]  women  should  be  excluded  from  direct  land  combat  units”  and 
“effectiveness  of  ground  combat  units  [is]  the  most  significant  criterion.”28 

There  were  notable  accusations  of  bias  from  a  few  Commission  members.  Capt  Mary 
Finch  indicated,  “Commissioners  with... ties  to  conservative  groups  had  the  effect  of  tipping  the 
results  of  Commission  work  against  any  progress  for  servicewomen.”29  Regardless,  it  is  clear 
the  commissioners  favored  concerns  of  military  effectiveness  over  the  uncertain  outcome  of 
expanding  women’s  roles  because  the  commissioners  lacked  compelling  evidence.  If  the  Gulf 
War  had  lasted  longer  and  afforded  the  opportunity  for  women’s  increased  exposure  to  combat 
conditions  there  may  have  been  sufficient  compelling  evidence  to  influence  more  conservative 
members  to  alter  their  attitudes. 

The  Commission  studied  the  attitudes  of  the  military  elite  by  surveying  the  entire 
population  of  retired  general  officers,  of  which  3,224  or  55  percent  responded  (See  Tables  1  &  2, 
Appendix).  The  data  reveals  four  observations.  First,  the  extent  to  which  an  officer  was 
willing  to  support  WIC  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  directness  or  closeness  of  their  duty  to 
actual  combat  conditions;  they  were  most  willing  to  support  women  in  fighter-bomber  aircraft 
and  least  likely  to  support  women  in  the  infantry.  Second,  the  extent  to  which  an  officer  was 
willing  to  support  WIC  in  any  function  was  directly  proportional  to  how  recently  he  or  she 
retired.  This  illustrates  that  their  increasing  acceptance  is  likely  linked  to  society’s  gradual 
acceptance  of  gender  equality  over  time.  Furthermore,  the  officers  retiring  between  1990  and 

28  Ibid.,  24. 

29  Ibid.,  106.  Capt  Finch’s  view  of  some  commissioners’  decision  making  as  a  deliberate,  malicious  attempt  on 
the  part  of  conservatives  may  be  shortsighted.  Based  on  a  review  of  the  individual  statements  of  many  dissenting 
members,  it  may  in  fact  be  an  issue  of  cognitive  consistency  or  cognitive  dissonance.  That  is,  their  sociocultural 
values  and  beliefs  were  so  strong  on  the  subject  of  WIC  that  they  were  unable  to  accept  honest  testimony  supporting 
increased  women’s  roles,  rationalizing  it  away  as  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  person  testifying. 

30  Ibid.,  D-7. 


1992  showed  a  significant  increase  in  their  willingness  to  support  WIC  over  the  previous  group 
(1985-1989).  A  possible  conclusion  is  the  military  elite’s  increasing  approval  was  the  result  of 
witnessing  women’s  capability  and  women’s  positive  impact  on  military  effectiveness  during  the 

o  i 

Gulf  War.  The  fourth  observation  is  that  a  strong  majority  (approximately  60  percent)  of  the 
most  recent  retirees  did  not  support  WIC  overall.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  responding  officers 
cited  a  negative  impact  on  unit  cohesion  as  the  reason  for  opposition.32  It  appears  the  military 
elite  needed  more  proof  that  military  effectiveness  would  not  suffer  before  they  would  more  fully 
support  WIC. 

A  Roper  poll  conducted  for  the  Commission  revealed  the  American  public’s  support  of 
WIC  was  “statistically  split.”33  Roper’s  broad  sampling  of  the  military  conducted  for  the 
commission  revealed  57  percent  favored  current  restrictions.34  Gallup  polls  conducted 
frequently  since  1990  indicate  it  was  not  until  2005  that  a  strong  majority  of  the  American  public 
(at  least  two-thirds)  consistently  supported  WIC.35 

Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  reshaped  DOD  policy  on  WIC  within  months  of 
reviewing  the  Commission’s  report.  He  rescinded  the  Risk  Rule,  which  prohibited  women  from 
serving  in  any  support  unit  that  had  a  similar  or  greater  risk  of  exposure  to  combat  conditions  as 
a  combat  unit.  He  created  the  Direct  Ground  Combat  Definition  and  Assignment  Rule  which, 
“excluded  [women]  from  assignment  to  units  below  the  brigade  level  whose  primary  mission  is 

31  There  is  not  sufficient  proof  to  confirm  causation.  This  is  one  possibility.  Certainly  there  is  correlation 
between  their  change  in  attitude  and  the  war. 

32  United  States.  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  Report  to  the 
President,  D-7. 

33  Ibid.,  D-l.  Forty-seven  percent  opposed  to  the  current  policies  restricting  women  from  direct  combat  while  44 
percent  were  in  favor. 

34  Ibid.,  D-3.  Although  the  military  and  the  American  public  were  surveyed,  the  Commission  did  not  make  an 
attempt  to  directly  survey  the  civilian  elite’s  attitudes. 

35  Alyssa  Brown,  “Americans  Favor  Allowing  Women,”  Gallup,  January  25,  2013, 
http://www.gallup.com/poll/160124/americans-favor-allowing-women-combat.aspx. 


to  engage  in  direct  combat  on  the  ground.”36  Finally,  he  asked  Congress  to  rescind  the  naval 
combat  exclusion.37  Aspin’s  representatives  explained  the  changes  stating,  “The  integration  of 
women  into  direct  ground  combat  units  lacked  both  congressional  and  public  support”  and 
“would  not  contribute  to  the  readiness  and  effectiveness  of  those  units.”38  They  also  cited  “the 
Department’s  lack  of  experience  with  women  in  direct  ground  combat.”39 

In  response  to  Aspin’s  request,  Congress  repealed  the  naval  exclusion  and  enacted  into 
law  a  requirement  that  DOD  notify  Congress  30  days  prior  to  making  any  changes  to  policy 
increasing  women’s  roles.40  No  further  US  laws  prevented  women  from  serving  in  combat.41  It 
is  apparent  the  two  groups  worked  together  to  find  common  ground  that  addressed  the  tension 
between  military  effectiveness  and  society’s  acceptance  of  WIC.  Although  Congress  appeared 
to  be  more  willing  to  accept  WIC  than  the  military  elite,  the  gap  between  their  attitudes  appears 
to  have  been  less  characteristic  of  a  chasm  and  more  of  a  narrow  gap. 

The  wars  following  the  terrorist  attacks  of  9/1 1  further  influenced  the  attitude  gap 
between  the  civilian  and  military  elite.42  The  US  became  engaged  in  two  extended  combat 


36  Les  Aspin,  “Direct  Ground  Combat  Definition  and  Assignment  Rule”  (Department  of  Defense,  January  13, 
1994),  http://big. assets  huffmgtonpost.com/irectGroundCombatDefmitionAndAssignmentRule.pdf. 

37  Parham,  “Quiet  Revolution,”  389. 

38  US  Senate  and  General  Accounting  Office,  Gender  Issues  Information  on  DoD ’s  Assignment  Policy  and 
Direct  Ground  Combat  Definition:  Report  to  the  Ranking  Minority  Member,  Subcommittee  on  Readiness, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services,  US  Senate  (Washington,  D.C.  (P.O.  Box  37050,  Washington,  D.C.  20013):  US 
Government  Printing  Office,  1998),  3-4;  Brown,  “Americans  Favor  Allowing  Women.”  A  public  opinion  poll  cited 
by  Brown  indicated  55  percent  of  Americans  supported  WIC  roles  while  42  percent  did  not. 

39  US  Senate  and  General  Accounting  Office,  Gender  Issues  Information  on  DOD ’s  Assignment  Policy  and 
Direct  Ground  Combat  Definition,  6.  Emphasis  added. 

40  Ibid.,  2. 

41  The  only  restriction  remaining  to  women’s  service  in  combat  was  a  DOD  policy.  This  is  significant  because, 
historically,  Congress  wanted  to  have  oversight  over  women’s  service.  The  fact  that  Congress  repealed  all  of  the 
laws  suggests  Congress  was  both  increasingly  in  favor  of  expanding  women’s  roles  and  willing  to  allow  the  DOD  to 
manage  women’s  roles. 

42  Phillip  Carter,  “War  Dames,”  The  Washington  Monthly,  December  2002,  under  Violent  Femmes.  Carter 
indicates  while  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  1990s  was  a  decade  of  progress  for  women  serving  in  combat 
roles,  the  issue  of  WIC  experienced  relatively  little  attention  during  that  period  because  there  were  no  major, 


operations  in  non-linear  combat  environments  with  no  clearly  defined  forward  line  of  operations 
or  rear  safe  zone.43  As  a  result,  women  became  increasingly  exposed  to  ground  combat 
conditions  regardless  of  assigned  duty.  Private  Jessica  Lynch’s  experience  in  2003  is  a 
compelling  reflection  of  this  circumstance.44  When  the  media  queried  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  Rumsfeld’s  office  on  whether  the  DOD  intended  to  change  policy  in  light  of  women’s 
increasing  combat  exposure,  the  DOD’s  spokeswoman  responded,  "The  lines  of  combat  have 
blurred  over  the  years. .  .the  troops  that  were  ambushed  [Lynch] . .  .weren't  engaging  in  combat.” 
She  expanded  the  current  policy’s  rationale  by  stating,  “It  has  proven  to  not  only  provide  the  best 
opportunities  for  women  to  serve. .  .but  also  provides  the  services  with  valuable  personnel  assets 
to  meet  their  requirements.”45 

By  2004,  24  women  had  died  in  combat  conditions,  and  the  long-standing  and  heated 
debate  over  WIC  was  briefly  quiet.46  Lory  Manning,  director  of  the  Women  in  the  Military 
Project  at  the  Women’s  Research  and  Education  Institute  and  a  retired  2 5 -year  veteran  of  the 


extended  military  ground  engagements  until  operations  began  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  in  the  early  2000s.  Hence 
this  study  “fast-forwards”  from  1993  to  2001  in  reviewing  the  elite’s  attitudes. 

43  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Personnel  and  Readiness),  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Review  of 
Laws,  Policies  and  Regulations  Restricting  the  Service  of  Female  Members  in  the  US  Armed  Forces  (Washington, 
DC:  Dept,  of  Defense,  2012),  3. 

44  Jack  Thomas,  “From  Private  to  Public  Former  POW  Jessica  Lynch  Must  Now  Gear  up  for  a  Blitz  from  the 
Media,”  Boston  Globe,  April  5,  2003,  sec.  Living.  Lynch  was  a  supply  clerk  in  a  maintenance  company  driving  a 
truck  in  a  convoy  in  Iraq;  she  took  a  wrong  turn  and  was  ambushed  by  Iraqi  forces.  After  suffering  1 1  days  in 
captivity,  beatings  in  her  bed  and  numerous  broken  bones,  Private  Lynch  was  rescued  by  Special  Operations  Forces. 
Her  story  received  extensive  national  media  attention  and  even  resulted  in  initial  calls  for  an  award  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

45  David  Freddoso,  “Rumsfeld  Retains  Aspin’s  Rules,”  Human  Events,  May  19,  2003.  It  appears  there  is  a 
logical  disconnect  in  these  two  quotes  from  the  same  spokeswoman  at  the  same  event.  It  reflects  the  tension 
between  observing  social  values  and  achieving  military  effectiveness.  It  appears  as  if  the  Army  was  willing  to 
overlook  the  intent  of  DOD  policy  (to  prevent  women  from  experiencing  combat  conditions)  to  continue  to  place 
women  where  they  needed  them  for  effectiveness  sake. 

46  Monica  Davey  and  Tom  Torok,  “For  1,000  Troops,  There  Is  No  Going  Home,”  New  York  Times,  Late  Edition 
(East  Coast),  September  9,  2004,  sec.  A. 


Navy,  stated  of  the  quiet,  "What  it  means  is  that  our  view  of  women  has  changed. . .  So  people 


see  this  as  less  horrible.  The  horror  of  death  is  equal  now."47 

The  Army’s  force  posture  also  increasingly  exposed  women  to  ground  combat 
conditions.  Due  to  manning  and  retention  challenges,  the  Anny  altered  its  internal  policy  to 
allow  women  to  be  assigned  to  Forward  Supply  Companies  (FSC),  which  are  non-combat  units 
attached  to  units  with  a  direct  ground  combat  mission.  The  Anny  appears  to  have  skirted  the 
DOD  policy,  using  creative  wording  and  conditions  to  rationalize  the  change.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Anny  and  the  military  elite  denied  any  violation  of  policy.48  When  President  Bush  was 
queried  about  the  Army’s  change,  he  deferred  to  military  commanders’  judgment  stating, 
“There’s  no  change  of  policy  as  far  as  I’m  concerned.  No  women  in  combat.”49  The 
circumstances  indicate  the  Anny  consciously  made  a  decision  that  increased  women’s  exposure 
to  ground  combat  conditions  because  military  effectiveness  was  at  stake.  The  Anny  needed 
qualified  soldiers  closer  to  the  front  lines,  and  women  fulfilled  this  requirement.  The  Anny 
conceded  in  internal  debate,  ‘“Anny  manpower  cannot  support  elimination  of  female  soldiers 
from  all  units  designated  to  be  units  of  action  elements,’  and  all-male  FSCs  are  impossible 
because  recruiting  numbers  are  too  small.”50  If  the  military  was  resisting  further  inclusion  of 
women  based  on  relatively  conservative  social  values,  the  Army’s  decision  on  FSCs  suggests 
this  belief  was  held  in  tension  with  an  opposing  force  of  military  necessity.  The  military  elite’s 
willingness  to  increase  women’s  role  echoes  Dempsey’s  assertion  that  there  is  not  a  great  chasm 


47  Ibid. 

48  “Army  Revised  Rules  for  Women,”  The  Washington  Times,  March  14,  2005, 
http://www.washingtontimes.com/news/2005/mar/14/20050314-122924-8066r/. 

49  “Despite  Pressure,  Bush  Vows  ‘No  Women  in  Combat,’”  The  Washington  Times,  January  1 1,  2005, 
http://www.washingtontimes.eom/news/2005/jan/l  1/200501 1  l-101005-5277r/. 

50  J.  Michael  Brower,  “PRO:  Expanding  Roles  for  Women  Warriors,”  The  Officer  81,  no.  2  (March  2005):  third 
paragraph. 


between  the  military  and  civilian  elite;  the  military  does  not  have  a  military  mindset  that  is 
dramatically  out-of-step  with  society.  As  Huntington  argued,  the  elite  will  favor  effectiveness 
when  national  security  is  at  stake.  Ironically,  this  is  true  in  spite  of  the  military  elite’s 
comparatively  conservative  social  values. 

Congress  noted  the  changing  conditions  of  warfare  and  Army  policy.  In  2005,  HASC 
Chainnan  Duncan  Hunter  (R-CA)  and  HASC  Personnel  Subcommittee  Chairman  John  McHugh 
(R-NY)  brought  a  measure  before  the  HASC  as  an  amendment  to  the  2006  NDAA  that  would 
force  the  Anny  to  meet  the  intent  of  the  1993  DOD  Direct  Ground  Combat  Definition  and 
Assignment  Rule  by  prohibiting  women’s  assignment  to  FSCs.51  Hunter  stated,  "Presently,  the 
Army  is  unilaterally  assigning  servicewomen  in  land  combat  units.  The  committee's  intent 
simply  is  to  codify  current  [DOD]  regulations."52  McHugh  amplified  Hunter’s  concern  with, 
"Many  Americans  feel  that  [WIC]  or  combat  support  positions  is  not  a  bridge  we  want  to  cross  at 
this  point."53  The  Hunter-McHugh  measure  narrowly  passed  in  committee  with  the  vote  split 
along  party  lines.54  Twenty-seven  HASC  Democrats  urged  Hunter  to  strike  the  measure  arguing 
it  would  tie  the  hands  of  commanders  currently  engaged  in  war  and  would  undercut  recruiting 
and  retention  of  women.55  A  week  later,  Senator  Hillary  Clinton  (D-NY)  introduced  a  bill  to 


51  Ann  Scott  Tyson,  “More  Objections  to  Women-in-Combat  Ban,”  The  Washington  Post,  May  18,  2005,  sec. 
Politics,  http://www.washingtonpost.com/wp-dyn/content/article/2005/05/17/AR2005051701356.html;  Skaine, 
Women  in  Combat  a  Reference  Handbook,  16. 

52  Tyson,  “More  Objections  to  Women-in-Combat  Ban.” 

53  “No  Women  In  Combat  Passes  House,”  Associated  Press,  May  19,  2005, 
http://www.military.eom/NewsContent/0, 1 33 19,FL_women_05 1905, 00. html. 

54  National  Public  Radio,  “Analysis:  Women  in  Combat,”  Tcdk  of  the  Nation,  May  19,  2005, 
http://search.proquest.com.aufric.idm.oclc.org/docview/190785519/A8E70C79E6A94DE9PQ/437accountidM332. 

55  Tyson,  “More  Objections  to  Women-in-Combat  Ban.” 


uphold  the  current  policy  and  allow  women  to  continue  to  serve  in  the  roles  prescribed  by  the 
Army.56 

Rumsfeld  responded  by  indicating  the  Army  was  working  with  Congress  and  battlefield 
commanders  "to  find  an  appropriate  way  that's  consistent  with  our  country's  view  on  that 
subject."57  The  Army  leadership  responded,  "The  proposed  amendment  will  cause 
confusion. .  .and  will  send  the  wrong  signal  to  the  brave  men  and  women  fighting  the  global  war 
on  terrorism.  This  is  not  the  time  to  create  such  confusion."58  The  Army  also  released  a 
statement  describing  how  its  use  of  women  in  FSCs  complied  with  DOD  policy,  illustrating  the 
important  contributions  women  were  making  to  the  wars.59  Lt  Gen  James  Campbell,  Anny 
Director  of  Staff,  indicated  the  Hunter-McHugh  proposal  would  eliminate  21,925  jobs  currently 
open  to  women.60  Association  of  the  US  Army  President  Gen  Gordon  Sullivan  (Army  retired) 
wrote  to  Hunter  and  ranking  minority  member  Ike  Skelton  (D-MO),  saying,  "This  is  the  wrong 
time  to  attempt  to  codify  the  role  of  [WIC].  With  our  troops  engaged  in  the  global  war  on 
terrorism,  this  proposed  prohibition  would  be  confusing  and  perplexing.  To  impose  this 
restriction  on  commanders  as  they  prepare  for  deployment  would  be  detrimental  to  their  units 
that  have  trained  and  readied  together."  Based  on  the  overwhelming  response  from  DOD  and 
Anny  leaders,  “members  of  Congress  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  let  it  be  known  that  the 
provision  would  not  have  enough  votes  to  pass.”61 

56  “Sen.  Clinton  Introduces  Bill  to  Uphold  Role  of  Women  in  Combat,”  US  Fed  News  Service,  May  26,  2005, 
http://search.proquest.com.aufric.idm.oclc.org/docview/469708482/A8E70C79E6A94DE9PQ/45?accountid=4332. 

57  “No  Women  In  Combat  Passes  House.” 

58  “House  Passes  Defense  Authorization  Bill,”  Army  55,  no.  7  (July  2005):  10. 

59  US  Federal  News  Service,  “Army  Releases  Statement  on  Proposed  Legislation,”  US  Federal  News  Service, 
May  19,  2005, 

http://search.proquest.com.aufric.idm.oclc.org/docview/468672997/D5E763713  lCB4A9APQ/58?accountid=4332. 

60  Tyson,  “More  Objections  to  Women-in-Combat  Ban.” 

61  “House  Passes  Defense  Authorization  Bill.” 


Regardless  of  the  cause,  merit  and  intensity  of  the  debate  on  codifying  the  DOD’s  ground 
combat  exclusion  in  the  2006  NDAA,  the  civilian  and  military  elite  hannonized  their  attitudes  in 
favor  of  allowing  the  Army  to  continue  to  use  women  in  FSCs  because  national  security  was  at 
stake;  the  elite  acknowledged  the  tension  between  military  effectiveness  and  social  values.  The 
relative  absence  of  significant  opposition  from  the  American  public  reflected  its  tacit  support  and 

enabled  the  civilian  elite  to  yield  to  the  military  elite’s  position  without  notable  political 

62 

consequences.  At  that  time,  66  percent  of  Americans  favored  women’s  role  in  combat. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Hunter-McHugh  amendment,  debate  about  WIC  was  less  intense 
and  favored  acknowledgement  of  the  contributions,  sacrifice,  and  success  women  delivered  on 
the  battlefield.  The  aforementioned  statements  of  Clinton  and  Army  leadership  begin  to 
illustrate  this  circumstance.  In  2009,  Representative  Loretta  Sanchez  (D-CA)  introduced  a 
resolution  honoring  the  exceptional  service  of  WIC,  citing  in  detail  the  contributions  and 
sacrifices  of  women  to  include  120  who  died,  66  in  combat.63  Later  that  year,  McHugh  stated  in 
his  confirmation  hearing  for  Secretary  of  the  Army  he  now  supported  keeping  WIC,  citing  the 
1993  Aspin  policy  as  effective.64  Collectively,  statements  like  these  began  to  illustrate  that  the 
civilian  and  military  elite  increasingly  supported  WIC  because  women’s  service  favored  both 
military  effectiveness  and  society’s  values.  From  2007  on,  polls  consistently  illustrated 
approximately  74  percent  of  Americans  supported  WIC.65 
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The  first  major  effort  in  the  late-war  period  supporting  greater  inclusion  of  women  was 
the  2011  Military  Leadership  Diversity  Commission  (MDLC),  created  by  the  2009  NDAA.66 
The  MDLC’s  purpose  was  to  “conduct  a  comprehensive  evaluation  and  assessment  of  policies 
and  practices  that  shape  diversity  among  military  leaders.”67  One  of  the  three  guiding, 
interrelated  goals  of  all  of  the  MDLC’s  recommendations  was  to  “maximize  mission 
effectiveness.”68  The  MDLC  was  comprised  of  23  civil-military  elite — six  civilians  and  17 
active  and  retired  military.69 

There  are  three  themes  in  the  MDLC’s  findings  that  are  applicable  to  the  evolution  of  the 
elite’s  perspectives  on  WIC.  First,  the  MDLC  found  that  DOD  efforts  to  increase  diversity  were 
limited  by  the  DOD’s  inattention  to  changing  its  culture.  Lt  Gen  Julius  Becton  illustrated  this 
limitation  in  his  remarks  to  the  MDLC:  “We  have  one  4-star  female,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  she  could  have  commanded  a  combat  division.  So,  the  culture  said  no,  simple  as 
that.”70  The  MDLC  found  that  “deep  changes. .  .cannot  be  instituted  with  a  push  of  a  button” 
and  “thousands  of  decision-makers  in  similar  situations  [must]  go  beyond  the  comfort  and 
familiarity  of  old  ways  of  thinking.”71  The  MDLC  indicated  diversity  and  social  change  is  best 
implemented  by  “‘unfreezing’  old  attitudes  and  behaviors,  implemented  through  forward 
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movement,  and  then  sustained  by  ‘refreezing’  new  behaviors  and  attitudes.”72  Warfare  serves  as 
a  vehicle  for  social  and  cultural  change,  but  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  in  particular,  aided 
women’s  inclusion  in  combat  roles  through  this  unfreeze-refreeze  process.  Second,  the  MDLC 
echoed,  “combat  exclusion  policies  do  not  reflect  the  current  operational  environment.”73  Third, 
and  most  important,  the  MDLC  found  the  argument  that  WIC  would  reduce  unit  cohesion  and 
military  effectiveness  had  little  evidence  to  support  it.  Indeed,  “a  majority  of  focus  group 
participants  felt  that  women  serving  in  combat  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  had  a  positive  effect 
on  mission  accomplishment.”74  The  MDLC  indicated  the  combat  exclusion  policies  prevented 
commanders  from  picking  the  most  capable  members.  Overall,  the  MDLC  decided  by  a  majority 
vote  to  recommend  all  combat  exclusion  policies  be  rescinded  using  a  phased  approach.75 

A  Washington  Post  poll  conducted  in  201 1  after  the  MDLC  released  its  report  found  73 
percent  of  the  American  public,  80  percent  of  Democrats  and  62  percent  of  Republicans 
supported  giving  women  direct  combat  roles.76  A  month  later  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates 
said  of  the  ground  combat  exclusion:  “So,  you  know,  there's  a  certain  contradiction  there  and 
frankly  the  policy  hasn't  caught  up  to  the  reality  in  some  respects.  I  am  confident  that  this  is  an 
area  that  is  going  to  change.  Time  scale  of  the  change,  I  have  no  idea.  But  I  think  the  first  place 
it  has  to  start  is  with  the  reality  that  in  a  lot  of  places  we’re  already  there.”77  Gates  knew 
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Congress  deferred  to  military  judgment  regarding  the  policy  on  WIC.  So  why  did  he  state  the 
change  is  coming  but  he  was  not  sure  when?  A  likely  conclusion  is  he  knew  the  military  elite 
were  at  or  near  a  tipping  point  of  support.  It  also  reflects  the  need  to  achieve  sufficient  harmony 
among  Congress,  the  military  elite,  and  the  public — each  possessing  unique  interests;  he  was 
likely  waiting  for  clear  indications  of  hannony  to  change  the  policy.  These  circumstances 
suggest  the  experience  of  war  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  was  a  social  change  agent,  illustrating  to 
the  elite  that  women  serving  in  ground  combat  roles  would  have  support  of  the  public  and  a 
positive  effect  on  military  effectiveness. 

Another  significant  event  of  the  late-war  period  which  paved  the  way  ahead  for  greater 
inclusion  of  women  was  the  DOD’s  2012  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Review  of  Laws,  Policies 
and  Regulations  Restricting  the  Service  of  Female  Members  in  the  US  Armed  Forces.  The  report 
was  completed  in  response  to  a  requirement  in  the  2011  NDAA  for  the  DOD  to  assess  all 
remaining  gender-restricting  policies.78  Like  the  MLDC,  the  DOD  found  the  combat 
environment  had  changed  and  women  should  no  longer  be  excluded  from  collocating  with 
combat  units.  The  DOD  further  concluded  women  could  also  be  assigned  below  the  brigade,  but 
not  below  the  battalion  level,  and  changed  the  policy,  citing  the  decision  was  “based  on  10  years 
of  recent  combat  experiences.”79  The  DOD  stated  that  expanding  opportunities  would  allow  the 
Department  to  “assess  the  suitability  and  relevance  of  the  direct  ground  combat  unit  assignment 
prohibition  and  inform  future  policy  decisions.”80  The  report’s  tone,  which  reflects  attitudes  of 
the  military  elite  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Leon  Panetta,  shows  acknowledgement  of  the 
capabilities  and  contributions  of  women  to  military  effectiveness  based  on  recent  combat 
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operations.  Indeed,  the  report  is  essentially  void  of  the  “standard”  historical  arguments  against 
women’s  service.  In  unveiling  the  report  and  articulating  policy  changes,  DOD  Press  Secretary 
George  Little  stated,  “Secretary  Panetta  strongly  supports  these  changes.  He  recognizes  that 
over  the  last  decade  of  war,  women  have  contributed  in  unprecedented  ways  to  the  military’s 
mission. . .  .They  have  proven  their  ability  to  serve  in  an  expanding  number  of  roles  on  and  off  the 
battlefield.”  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Military  Personnel  Policy  Virginia  Penrod 
stated,  "This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end"  of  the  combat  exclusion  policy.82  Maj  Gen  Gary 
Patton,  Principal  Director  for  DOD  Military  Personnel  Policy  stated,  "fve  seen  women  perform 
in  an  expanded  role.  I'm  very  proud  of  them."83 

Although  ideological  and  interest  divides  persisted,  the  attitudes  of  the  elite  were 
changing  and  harmonizing.  Within  days  of  the  DOD  report’s  release,  Senator  Scott  Brown  (R- 
MA),  a  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (SASC)  member  and  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Massachusetts  National  Guard,  broke  from  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  by  urging  Panetta  to 
allow  women  to  serve  in  ground  combat;  “We  have  an  obligation  to  expand  the  professional 
opportunities  available  to  women,  especially  considering  their  sacrifices  [in  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq].  Doing  so,  in  my  view,  would  improve  military  effectiveness,  not  detract  from  it.”84 
Brown  joined  “a  growing  chorus  of  lawmakers,  most  of  them  Democrats,  who  want[ed]  Panetta 
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to  expand  the  combat  roles  of  women  without  delay.” 
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The  policy  excluding  women  from  ground  combat  roles  was  rescinded  in  January  2013. 
Chainnan  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Gen  Martin  Dempsey  issued  a  memo  to  Panetta  stating, 
“The  time  has  come  to  rescind  the  direct  [ground]  combat  exclusion  rule  for  women  and  to 
eliminate  all  unnecessary  gender-based  barriers  to  service.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
unanimously  join  me  in  proposing  that  we  move  forward  with  the  full  intent  to  integrate  women 
into  occupational  fields  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. . .  We  recognize  the  bravery  and 
contributions  of  women.”  Dempsey  indicated  two  of  the  key  driving  principles  were 

“preserving  unit  readiness,  cohesion,  and  morale”  and  “retaining  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people  to  defend  this  nation  by  promoting  policies  that  maintain  the  best  quality  and 
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most  qualified  people.”  Two  weeks  later,  Panetta  and  Dempsey  issued  a  joint  memo  stating, 
“Thousands  of  women  have  served  alongside  men  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  and  like  men,  have 

oo 

been  exposed  to  hostile  enemy  action  in  those  countries.” 

In  the  discussion  following  the  release  of  the  memoranda  and  Panetta’ s  public  statement, 
it  became  evident  the  military  initiated  the  policy  shift  unilaterally  with  little  or  no  outside 
influence.  The  White  House  staff  was  surprised  by  the  decision,  having  not  reviewed  the 
changes  in  advance.90  Chris  Jacob,  the  policy  director  of  the  Service  Women’s  Action  Network 
stated,  “It’s  significant  that  the  change  came  from  the  uniformed  side,  rather  than  being  forced 
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on  the  uniformed  side  by  the  civilian  leadership.”91  The  New  York  Times  reported,  “Although  in 
the  past  some  Republican  members  of  the  House  have  balked  at  allowing  [WIC],  on  Wednesday 
there  appeared  to  be  bipartisan  endorsement  for  the  decision.”  A  Gallup  poll  conducted 
immediately  after  the  DOD  rescinded  the  policy  found  74  percent  of  the  American  public,  83 
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percent  of  Democrats  and  70  percent  of  Republicans  supported  women  in  direct  combat  roles. 

Support  of  the  new  policy  was  founded  on  recognition  of  women’s  service  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Senator  Kelly  Ayotte  (R-NH),  stated  she  was  pleased  by  the  decision  and 
said  it  “reflects  the  increasing  role  that  female  service  members  play  in  securing  our  country.”94 
Senator  Richard  Blumenthal  (D-CT)  stated,  "This  historic  step  reflects  the  real  life  lessons 
learned  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan — that  women  have  served  heroically  and  effectively  in  combat, 
and  America  can  be  proud  of  their  courage  and  skill."95  During  the  Congressional  Women  in 
Service  Review  that  followed  in  July  2013,  the  attitudes  of  the  elite  became  clearer. 
Representative  Joe  Wilson  (R-SC),  Chainnan  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel, 
stated,  “Over  the  last  decade  women  have  served  exceptionally  in  many  positions  in  combat.”96 
Representative  Susan  Davis  (D-CA),  Ranking  Member  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Personnel,  stated,  “I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Secretary  rescinded  the  policy.  Women  have 
served  with  distinction,  including  under  combat  conditions  in  today’s  All-Volunteer  Force,  and 
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the  conflicts  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  proven  that  future  conflicts  put  all  those  who  serve  on 
the  battlefield  under  the  same  threat.”  Lt  Gen  Robert  Milstead,  Marine  Deputy  Commandant 
for  Manpower,  stated,  “The... Marine  Corps  are  dedicated  to  maintaining  the  highest  levels  of 
combat  readiness. .  .The  talent  pool  from  which  we  select  our  finest  warfighters  will  consist  of  all 
qualified  individuals,  regardless  of  gender.”  Lt  Gen  Howard  Bromberg,  Army  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel,  stated,  “Our  goal  is  to  integrate  women  leaders  and  soldiers...  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  We  will  not  sacrifice  warfighting  capability,  the  trust  of  Congress,  or 
that  of  the  American  people  as  we  seek  to  enhance  force  readiness  and  capability.”99  Senior 
military  officers  representing  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  US  Special  Operations  Command,  and  the 
DOD  also  testified  with  similar  statements  of  support.  However,  it  is  evident  in  the  statements  of 
the  military  elite  that  the  closer  to  direct  ground  combat  that  service  member’s  function  is,  the 
more  nuanced  their  statement  was  with  language  highlighting  the  necessity  to  continue  to  focus 
on  military  effectiveness.  For  example,  Lt  Gen  Milstead  stated,  “Opening  all. .  .positions  across 
the  Marine  Corps  immediately  could  have  harmful  unintended  consequences.  We  must  carefully 
review  the  requirements  for  each. .  .position.”100  Lt  Gen  Milstead’s  attitude  suggests  that  in  spite 
of  increased  harmony  with  the  civilian  elite,  the  military  elite  will  continue  to  be  mindful  of  their 
primary  interest,  military  effectiveness.  Similarly,  the  civilian  elite  will  likely  continue  to  be 
mindful  of  societal  values.  The  good  news  is  both  the  civilian  and  military  elite  were  willing  to 
engage  in  dialogue  that  served  the  interests  of  both  the  military  and  civil  society. 
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Conclusion 


A  fundamental  concern  in  the  debate  about  a  civil-military  gap  is  that  the  space  between 
the  values  or  attitudes  of  civilian  society  and  the  military  may  become  so  wide  it  threatens  civil- 
military  cooperation  and  military  effectiveness.  This  study  sheds  light  on  that  concern  by 
examining  the  elite’s  attitudes  on  WIC,  a  social  issue  at  the  heart  of  the  gap,  as  the  nation 
regrouped  after  the  Gulf  War  then  fought  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  It  revealed  that  the  military 
elite,  who  have  historically  limited  women’s  roles  due  to  concerns  over  a  negative  impact  on 
military  effectiveness,  expanded  women’s  roles  primarily  to  increase  military  effectiveness  but 
also  to  mirror  society’s  values.  It  revealed  that  civilians  facilitated  and  monitored  the  expansion 
of  women’s  roles  primarily  to  synchronize  with  society’s  values,  while  simultaneously 
respecting  military  concerns  for  effectiveness.  Ultimately,  the  expansion  of  women’s  roles 
served  as  a  proving  ground,  illustrating  to  the  civilian  and  military  elite  that  women’s  service  had 
both  society’s  acceptance  and  a  positive  impact  on  effectiveness,  thereby  hannonizing  elite 
attitudes. 

Although  debate  of  the  issue  was  significant,  it  is  evident  the  civilian  and  military  elite 
engaged  in  frank  dialogue  on  mutual  interests  to  constructively  reconcile  their  differences  over 
time  and  agreed  to  favor  military  effectiveness  over  social  values  because  national  security  was 
at  stake.  With  social  values  residing  at  the  heart  of  the  civil-military  gap,  this  study  suggests  that 
the  civil-military  gap  is  neither  a  chasm  nor  unbridgeable.  The  nature  of  the  relations  of  the 
civilian  and  military  elite  suggests  there  is  no  immediate  cause  for  concern. 
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RETIRED  FLAG  OFFICER  SURVEY 
COMBAT  ASSIGNMENT  RESPONSE  RATES  BY  SERVICE  * 
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56% 

28% 

72% 

25% 

75% 

27% 

73% 

22% 

78% 

Q 

74% 

18% 

82% 

14% 

86% 

19% 

81% 

(number) 

221 

579 

193 

578 

200 

553 

170 

$88 

549 

135 

614 

107 

643 

147 

613 

TOTAL 

RATE: 

55% 

29% 

71% 

24% 

76% 

24% 

76% 

17% 

83% 

H 

78% 

12% 

88% 

10% 

90% 

17% 

83% 

(number) 

3224 

906 

2172 

745 

2301 

731 

2301 

520 

2497 

H 

2329 

367 

2614 

293 

2713 

521 

JUJ 

Response  rates  indicate  the  proportion  of  actual  flag  officers  responses. 


RETIRED  FLAG  OFFICER  SURVEY 

COMBAT  ASSIGNMENT  RESPONSE  RATE  BY  RETIREMENT  YEAR  GROUP  ]q  2. 


•  Mean 
Number  of 
Responses 

Fighter/ 

Bomber 

Attack 

Helicopter 

Combat 

Ships 

Combat 

Engineers 

Artillery 

Armor 

Infantry 

Special 

Operations 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NOI 

Pre-1960 

132 

24% 

76% 

21% 

79% 

14% 

86% 

16% 

84% 

17% 

83% 

9% 

91% 

8% 

92% 

1960-1964 

IIS 

26% 

74% 

20% 

80% 

22% 

78% 

18% 

82% 

20% 

80% 

10% 

90% 

11% 

89% 

30% 

1965-1969 

260 

23% 

77% 

17% 

83% 

16% 

84% 

10% 

90% 

16% 

84% 

7% 

93% 

8% 

92% 

17% 

1970-1974 

580 

25% 

75% 

21% 

79% 

18% 

82% 

11% 

89% 

15% 

85% 

9% 

91% 

□ 

93% 

1975-1979 

560 

28% 

72% 

24% 

76% 

24% 

76% 

15% 

85% 

21% 

79% 

11% 

89% 

8% 

92% 

19 

1980-1984 

570 

30% 

70% 

24% 

76% 

25% 

75% 

16% 

84% 

21% 

79% 

89% 

8% 

92% 

1985-1989 

642 

31% 

69% 

29% 

71% 

30% 

70% 

21% 

79% 

27% 

73% 

15% 

85% 

13% 

87% 

19% 

D 

1990-1992 

213 

44% 

S6% 

39% 

61% 

42% 

58% 

30% 

70% 

37% 

63% 

24% 

17* 

81% 

23% 

ca 

TOTAL 

RATE: 

3224 

29% 

71% 

24% 

76% 

24% 

76% 

17% 

83% 

22% 

78% 

12% 

10% 

17% 

83% 

Some  officers  did  not  indicate  answers  to  all  eight  specialties.  Percentages  represent  the  proportion  of  YES/NO  of  those  who  answered. 


101  United  States.  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  Report  to  the 
President ,  D-8  and  D-9.  Tables  1  and  2  above  are  shown  are  found  on  these  pages,  respectively. 
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